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CONSCIOUSNESS, THE SENSE ORGANS, AND THE 
NERVOUS SYSTEM? 


i in articles already published? I have suggested that if we directly 

question reflective experience as to what consciousness is, we 
get the answer that it can not be identified with the objects of that 
experience, but is to be identified with a relation between them, and 
that this relation is the relation of meaning or implication, in short, 
the logical relation. In other words, I have taken the fact of mean- 
ing to be the fact of consciousness, and urged, consequently, that 
consciousness is just the existence of logical relations. If all the rest 
of experience existed, but these relations did not exist, I am of the 
opinion that we should not be warranted in describing such a situa- 
tion as one in which there is consciousness of anything. These con- 
clusions were based on a direct analysis of reflective experience with- 
out considering the relation of the organism which is said to be con- 
scious to its surroundings. It is natural, however, to expect that 
such a consideration would have important bearings on these con- 
clusions. For if we are entitled to believe that consciousness is a 
result of the interaction between the organism and its surroundings, 
the ways in which this interaction is effected should not be irrelevant 
to the conclusions reached by the analytic study. 

It is pertinent to ask, therefore, How is that interaction between 
the organism and its surroundings effected which results in conscious 
experience? The answer is old and obvious. It is effected by means 
of the sense organs and the nervous system.* By these means what 
the organism in interaction with its surroundings undergoes, is made 

1This article is a revision of a paper read before the meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association, at Baltimore, in December, 1908, as a 
contribution to the discussion of idealism and realism. 

2“The Nature of Consciousness,” this JouRNAL, Vol. II., p. 119, and “ The 
Problem of Consciousness” in “Studies in Philosophy and Psychology: The 
Garman Commemorative Volume,” p. 137. See also “ Consciousness and Mean- 
ing,” in The Psychological Review, Vol. XV., p. 397. 


°TI limit the consideration here to the human organism for the sake of 
clearness in the general exposition. 
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into a conscious experience.* I desire, therefore, to emphasize cer- 
tain well-known facts about the structure and functions of the sense 
organs and the nervous system, and to point out that they lead to 
conclusions in suggestive conformity with those drawn by other 
means. 

A superficial examination of the sense organs and the nervous 
system reveals a striking difference in structure and function which 
becomes more striking the more thorough the examination is made. 
Thus the sense organs appear to be constructed and differentiated in 
relation to specific differences in the stimuli which may affect them, 
while the nervous system appears to be constructed and unified in 
relation to coordinated activity by the organism. While the sense 
organs put the organism in diversified interaction with its surround- 
ings, the nervous system prevents this diversification from resulting 
in disintegrated and isolated reactions. It is thus apparent that the 
nervous system secures to the organism individuality and unity of 
life in spite of very great diversity of stimuli and environment. We 
have in these considerations, I believe, the means of stating the rela- 
tional view of consciousness in biological terms. An organism so 
situated that it should be in differentiated interaction with the spe- 
cific differences in the world about it, but which should, none the less, 
react in a unified and coordinated manner no matter how it might be 


* Lest there may appear in this statement a forgetfulness of the question, 
How can such interaction produce consciousness? I beg to refer the reader to 
the following words of Dr. Adolf Meyer: “ We admit that we do not know why 
certain combinations of molecules of definite kind form a constellation which 
implies with necessity the phenomena of electricity. It is a fact which we 
accept as a fact of experience. Those who are trained to make the dualistic 
division between mental experiences or occurrences, and physical ones, merely 
assume that they can understand why such constellations of certain metallic 
stuffs as the above mentioned, go with the phenomena of magnetism, others 
with the phenomena of electricity, etc.; and they refuse to see that the biolog- 
ical events of the order of mentation are no doubt in a similar way dependent 
on sufficient organization and constellation of an organism and that the coex- 
istence of these constellations with their manifestations is a fact we have to 
accept as merely one instance of the general problem of the qualitative differ- 
entiation of the universe. The question why mind is mind, and just what it is, 
can be as little answered as what gold is, and why it is and why it should be so. 
Consequently, the impossibility of getting an answer to the puzzle—what makes 
mind mind, and what the relation is between the underlying physical constella- 
tions and the ‘ result ’—is only part of the problem why the world is organized 
as it is. Our inability to answer that does not imply that we are any worse off 
in regard to mind than with other facts of quality which we accept without 
puzzle, satisfied if we can determine the conditions of their occurrence; and it 
does not follow that for this reason, mind must be something quite different 
from the rest of experience, provided that we realize that it presupposes suffi- 
cient organization and opportunities of work.” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 
VI., p. 177. The.reader is referred to the article from which these words are 
taken for a discussion of consciousness analogous to the present study. 
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stimulated, might well be defined as a conscious organism. Its con- 
sciousness would be a relational system integrating and unifying its 
differentiated interaction with its surroundings. Furthermore, its 
consciousness would naturally be marked by many of the character- 
istics usually attributed to consciousness. It would, for instance, be 
what we call individual and personal, and, being unified, it would 
present features often ascribed to a self ora mind. Different organ- 
isms could readily be conceived as exhibiting those varieties and even 
abnormalities of experience with which we are familiar and which 
appear to be due to individual differences in structure or circum- 
stances. On some of the basal features of this general view I wish 
now to be more explicit. 

That the specific structure of a given sense organ disappears in 
its corresponding sensory nerve is a fact frequently commented upon. 
The eye is an optical apparatus, but not so the optic nerve. While 
the sensory nerves may be specifically habituated to the activities of 
their corresponding organs, they none the less present a similarity of 
structure and function in marked contrast with the diversification of 
the organs themselves. We seem, therefore, forbidden to attempt 
to account for the differentiation of the organs without assuming 
a corresponding differentiation in the stimuli which affect them, 
and forbidden also to assign to the sensory nerves the particular 
functions which the organs themselves fulfill. It is the eye, not the 
optic nerve or its cortical center, which sees; it is the ear, not the 
auditory nerve, which hears. Thus the general lack of structural 
continuity between the sense organs and their nerves points, it 
seems to me, on the one hand, to the fact that the organism is re- 
lated in specifically different ways to specific differences in its sur- 
roundings and, on the other hand, to a radical difference in func- 
tion between the organs and their nerves. The organs possessing 
structural differences of specific character are, properly, specifically 
sensory, while the nerves, just because they lack these structural 
differences, are not. 

Turning our attention to the organs exclusively, I repeat the 
observation that they point to specific differences in the surround- 
ing world. In other words, it would appear that there are specific 
differences in the surrounding world with which the organism 
would not be in interaction unless there were organs by means of 
which this interaction is brought about. Or, if I may speak in what 
is often regarded as the objectionable language of teleology, the 
organs exist for the purpose of realizing interactions which, other- 
wise, would not be realized. Eyes would be useless unless there 
were something to see. Accordingly we may not account for vision 
by pointing to the structure and functions of the eye alone. The 
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structure is adaptive and the function interactive. Seeing would 
thus appear to be, not a process set up exclusively in the organism 
itself, but an interaction or relation between the organism and its 
surroundings effected by means of the eye. It is not a reaction 
solely, but an interaction as well. Sensation in general, it appears 
to me, should be similarly described. 

If we identify sensations with the specific kinds of interaction 
which may be brought about by specific organs, sensations appear 
to be robbed of much of the mystery with which they have often 
been clothed. They may not, with Locke, be described as an order 
of existences intervening between a supposed mind and a supposed 
world. They need no mysterious process of projection in order that 
they may appear to constitute an outer world without really doing 
so. It is natural to them to be objective. It is natural that we 
should not find them in the brain—or perhaps I should say it is 
natural that we should find only a brain when we examine a brain 
—and that we should find them constituting in large measure the 
objects of the world in which we live. They would appear to be 
natural events of the same general status with all other natural 
events. They are not knowledge any more than an eclipse of the 
moon is knowledge. They are, like such an eclipse, objects to be 
studied, the antecedents and consequents of which it is the business 
of knowledge to discover.* Since, therefore, the structure and func- 
tions of the sense organs provide for a variety of interactions be- 
tween the organism and its surroundings, they appear to me to ac- 
count thereby for the sensory content of experience without the 
addition of any faculty or power of sensibility, simple apprehen- 
sion, or awareness. The bare existence of the interactions thus con- 
stituted appears to be the fact of sensation. 

In the light of these considerations the distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities may indeed be regarded as sound, 
but also as requiring restatement. The restatement should be made, 
not in terms of epistemology, but in terms of causation. In order, 
that is, that certain specific differences in the world may have their 
specific effects there must be some means provided for their specific 
causality to operate. Without such means, the differences might 
well exist, but lack their appropriate efficacy. Such means may well 
be the sense organs or structures analogous to them. For instance, a 


5 Compare the article by Professor Dewey on “The Reflex Are Concept in 
Psychology ” in The Psychological Review, Vol. III., p. 357. 

* Compare the article by Dr. Bush on “ Knowledge and Perception,” in this 
JOURNAL, Vol. VI., p. 393; and compare also my own article, “ Perception and 
Epistemology,” in “Essays Philosophical and Psychological: in Honor of 
William James,” p. 137. 
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landscape may in itself have all the variety of its objects and their 
relative positions which we ordinarily ascribe to it, but this variety 
may fail to affect the sensitive plate in a camera as a variety of ob- 
jects in relative positions unless a lens is interposed. Thus we ap- 
proach the primary qualities of things as we rob things more and 
more of their specific differences. Secondary qualities are those 
which require the intervention of some special structure if their 
appropriate causality is to be effective. This view preserves the 
important distinction between primary and secondary qualities, but 
by explaining the distinction in terms of causation removes it from 
the perplexities of epistemology. Furthermore, if this interpreta- 
tion of the distinction is correct, sense organs or similar structures 
may be necessary to make the secondary qualities effective accord- 
ing to their specific characters, and yet not force us to conclude that 
the existence of these qualities is subjective. 

So far, then, as the sensory content of experience is concerned, 
the view here outlined suggests that that content is amply provided 
for by the existence of specific means for rendering the differences 
in the world effective according to their specific characters. In 
order, therefore, that what we are wont to call sense qualities may 
exist, consciousness would appear to be unnecessary. Such things 
as colors and sounds could operate according to their own nature 
anywhere within the sphere of their influence provided only there 
existed the appropriate means for making such operation effective. 
And what on this view appears true of colors and sounds appears to 
me to be true also of all varieties of sense qualities. 

Important, therefore, as the existence of sense organs may be for 
the richness and variety of our conscious life, sense qualities do 
not appear of themselves to constitute that life. Did our sense 
organs exist in isolation and remain only disconnected media for 


specific causation, the world might possess all the variety we ascribe . 


to sensation, but contain no more consciousness than exists in a 
camera when the sensitive plate is exposed. But they exist neither 
in isolation nor disconnection. We possess them in number and they 
are connected by a most intricate mechanism, the mechanism of the 
nervous system. 

When we turn to examine this mechanism, we are impressed by 
the fact, already noted, that it does not possess the specifie struc- 
tural differences characteristic of the sense organs. It would, there- 
fore, appear to play no part in the production of sense qualities. 
To be sure we distinguish between sensory and motor nerves, but the 
distinction seems to be based on differences in terminal endings or 
in the direction of what we call the nerve current rather than on 
any radical difference in function. The service which the nervous 
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system, as a whole, and the brain in particular, fulfills, seems to be 
that of connected and coordinated reaction. By means of this mech- 
anism the organism is enabled to react as a whole and in a coordi- 
nated manner to any stimulus no matter by what organ that 
stimulus is received and no matter what may be its specific qual- 
ity. A given stimulus produces, thus, not only its appropriate 
sense quality, but also induces, on the part of the organism, a re- 
action which is not confined solely to the sense organ affected, but 
which involves in some measure the entire organism itself. In other 
words, the organism with its sense organs and its nervous system 
provides a center for the connected interplay and coordination of 
the varied differences in the world without allowing these differences 
to lose their specific characters. In such a statement we have, I 
venture to believe, a biological expression of the nature of con- 
sciousness. Its similarity to the analytic expression made at the 
beginning of this paper is, I think, apparent. For an organism so 
situated that differences in stimuli should, none the less, produce in 
it coordinated and unified reactions would be an organism in which 
the reception of stimuli would involve adaptive and even prospective 
adjustments. In other words, sense qualities would become indexes 
of a variety of possible reactions and thus be connected in the rela- 
tion of implication. 

The nervous system is, moreover, not only a mechanism for con- 
nection and reaction, but it is also a mechanism with an activity in 
a measure independent of the activity of the sense organs. For the 
nervous system is also a connection and coordination of nerve centers 
culminating in the brain. Stimuli produce not only adjustments 
external to the organism, but also internal systematization of con- 
nection. Thus the organism as a center for the connected inter- 
play and coordination of the varied differences in the world is such 
a center in conjunction with a highly specialized and integrated life 
of its own. It is thus able to preserve, in spite of changing stimula- 
tion and environment, an individual stability. It thereby conserves 
its own past and draws upon it in its own reactions. It has, conse- 
quently, a peculiar efficacy of its own which is not to be explained 
solely in terms of the stimuli affecting it, and which presents those 
features of spontaneity and initiative so characteristic of conscious 
beings. To set a limit to the system of intricate natural connections 
which may be effected as a result of the equipment of the organism 
in relation to its environment is impossible. The richness of the life 
thus engendered baffles the imagination. It seems as if nature in 
producing highly organized beings achieves her completest syntheses. 
To call them minds appears but to give them another name. We 
thus approach something like the conception of Aristotle, that mind 
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is not simply the thing which knows nature, but is, perhaps, nature’s 
completest realization. The consonance of this view with the theory 
of evolution and with the relational theory of consciousness at- 
tained by an analytic study of reflective experience is so apparent 
that no detailed exposition of it seems necessary. 

The brevity of the exposition of the nature of consciousness here 
presented has given it, I hope, clearness and precision which greater 
detail might have obscured. I should like, however, in conclusion, 
to emphasize again one of the considerations of the preceding para- 
graph. It is customary with philosophers to speak of the flux of 
things and to point out that the flux takes an order only because 
there arise within it certain factors of sufficient relative stability to 
provide for repetition and sequence under the control of such con- 
nections as may exist among the elements of the flux itself. Now 
the stability given to the organism by the nervous system is mani- 
festly different from what it would otherwise have. It is a stability 
by means of which the flux of sensation takes an order. In spite of 
the variety of sensation the nervous system changes slowly and, 
with its changes, undergoes at the same time increasing internal 
coordination. The order, therefore, which sensations take in conse- 
quence would appear to be subjected to this movement of internal 
coordination. There thus exists amid the flux of sensation a factor 
which is not only relatively stable, but which has a stability of such 
a kind that the movement of internal coordination is relatively inde- 
pendent of the external movement of the flux. Thus we might say 
that so much of the flux of sensation is ordered as the internal move- 
ment of coordination will allow. This ordering would, consequently, 
be selective and progressive. One is thus tempted to conclude that 
in the direction of such considerations as these lies the natural ex- 
planation not only of consciousness in general, but also of its more 


- gpecific forms of memory and imagination. 


FREDERICK J. E. WoopBRIDGE. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





DEPENDENCE UPON IMAGINATION OF THE SUBJECT- 
OBJECT DISTINCTION 


HE familiar meaning of imagination is presented in the French 
definition: ‘‘1° faculté que posséde l’esprit de se représenter 

des images des objets; 2° faculté de concevoir des combinaisons que 
ne fournit pas la réalité.’’! We dwell upon the same fact, presented 
in the definition from the point of view of the older faculty psy- 


1“ Dictionnaire Général de la Langue Francaise,” Hatzfeld et Darmesteter, 
p. 1271. 
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chology, when we recognize that we may bring before us past events 
and ideas, and that we may construct from out our present or past 
knowledge situations and circumstances that have not as yet their 
counterpart in our experience. It is this ideal presentation, this act 
of maintaining the absent as present, of rendering the non-existent 
real and equally potent with the present facts about us, that we de- 
scribe by the term imagination. 

Interdependence of memory and anticipation we find in every 
intellectual process. Action which considers in the light of past 
experiences the consequences of present events, is intelligent action. 
We are intellectually competent to the degree in which we see the 
present in its relations to the past and future. It is our ability to 
reproduce in imagination past impressions and ideas that enables us 
to foresee the possible outcome of present events, and thus to guide 
our actions in the light of such anticipations; while the ability to 
construct imaginatively future situations, to conceive certain results 
as possible, to anticipate later developments, enables us to employ 
our knowledge from past experiences in the judgment of present 
issues. Without the interplay of memory and anticipation, then, no 
intelligent action is possible. 

It is this fact of focusing past experiences and anticipations of 
the future upon the present situation that maintains for us the con- 
tinuity of reflective experience, enabling us to reflect upon chang- 
ing situations and developing data, to discern their bearings and 
significance ; and to think to some purpose. Because we can present 
to ourselves that which is not present, and can maintain it real as 
the present facts themselves, we have opportunity to move at will 
among our experiences; we can have access to a universe of dis- 
course, and, within its limits, may range between past and future. 
Thus we are empowered to discern the implications of presented 
data; and thus we may entertain hypothetical explanations of the 
meaning of discrepant facts, may project tentative plans for their 
adjustment. The purposiveness and the practical character of 
thinking are thus reiterated by describing the function of imagina- 
tion in reflection. Moreover, it is this interference of memory and 
anticipation which generates the doubt that characterizes the think- 
ing situation until it is resolved, and by which we are hailed from 
one investigation or inquiry to another. For, without remembrance 
of the past, the future is not questioned, presents no difficulties; 
while, without anticipation, the past is inoperative, unenlightening, 
and insignificant. It is the peculiar interference of past and future 
in the present that breeds intellectual doubt and discrepancies and 
that touches off the reflective process. 

We may observe throughout the reflective process a reference to 
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something absent, a treatment of this something absent as ideally 
present, in the reference of the undetermined facts to the inclusive 
meaning, to the satisfactory explanation of their significance, which 
is presented as potentially there in the suggested interpretation or 
hypothesis. Physical objects have this aspect of possibility when- 
ever we perceive them. Whenever we have perception there is 
representation on the basis of possible realization, there is ideal pres- 
entation which portends the total reality—the real, comprehensive 
interpretation of the facts. 

I am driving just at dusk along an ill-frequented road on an 
evening in summer. Suddenly, a vague blackness looms ahead of 
me, and I peer out beyond my horse’s ears to discover or to dispel it. 
An intensifying and an enlarging of this blackness persuades me 
that something is rapidly approaching. Other encounters on these 
roads with wagons, with countrymen, and with stray cows and 
dogs, flash across my mind. As I look, the thing gains some shape; 
it seems now to be rounded on the top and at the sides. The idea of 
a hay-wagon presents itself to me; but the object is, I decide, too 
low and too narrow to be a hay-wagon. [I listen intently; no sound 
reaches me save the clack of my horse’s hooves and the squeak of my 
own carriage wheels in the soft sand of the road. If a carriage were 
approaching, I think I should hear it. The thing is too broad and 
high to be a man, and its shape does not suggest any animal I know, 
except an elephant. Then I am impressed by the steadiness of the 
advancing outline. It can not be moving towards me. If it is stand- 
ing still, will it wait and let me drive into it, I wonder? Shall I go 
on? I tighten my hold upon the reins, and as I do so I feel my horse 
turn sharply to the left. The object assumes the shape of a cone as 
I look, and a familiar odor of fresh-cut grass reaches me. There 
flashes into my mind the suggestion of the unsteady top of a load of 
hay sliding unnoticed to the roadway. But in the instant that I pass 
the haystack, I see that the road here bends away abruptly to the 
left, and that the haystack stands, unmoved by my fears and con- 
jectures, in the unfenced field on the right of the turn. 

If this account faithfully chronicles an experience in perception 
possible to any of us, it would seem to bear out our description of 
perception in terms of possibility and realization. In the perception 
of the object in the foregoing story we have the object offering 
marks for identification and the perceiver tendering from out of his 
experience suggested explanations of their significance; we have 
representation, that is, on the basis of possible realization. In the 
new representation, in the haystack as perceived, some of the possi- 
bilities inherent in the data of the perceiving situation have been 
realized ; certain of the appearances of the doubtful object have sub- 
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stantiated themselves and become self-explanatory, while certain of 
the ideas tendered by the perceiver as suggestions were interpretive 
of the undetermined thing and did eventually become its verified 
meaning. The fulfillment of these potentialities was made possible 
by imagination, which enabled me to bring to bear upon the identi- 
fication of the object ahead of me on the road representations of ob- 
jects previously encountered, and to foresee the possible develop- 
ment and consequences of present facts and suggestions. Possibili- 
ties thus became potent and considered factors in the solution of the 
difficulty, and were used as additional data of the situation. In 
the adaptation of past ideas and events to the present experi- 
ence, the interpretation or explanation of the undetermined thing was 
produced. It was only as these factors—fact and meaning, recipro- 
eally developed and defined each other, only as the object was identi- 
fied, that the concept emerged. Certain of the suggestions became, 
as the meaning of the doubtful thing, equally real with the fact they 
explained. We have in the concept, then, the realization of possi- 
bilities on a level with the existential facts. The concept may thus 
be manipulated, may be handled as a thing; it takes its place among 
other facts, and is become objective. It may again be put into cur- 
rency, where it is subjected to changing values and varying uses, 
and so modified. As a means of interpretation, an explanation of 
new, undetermined facts, it may be used later in a doubtful situa- 
tion. The earlier act of perception, reduced now to an image, may, 
as a representative of sane idea or event, function in a succeeding 
process of reflection as a tentative suggestion, a hypothetical expla- 
nation. What was but now in the earlier process of reflection first 
a tentative, and then an assured, means of identification; and later, 
as the result of that process, a new fact, existentially real and ob- 
jective, may thus become again a suggestion merely, a personal con- 
jecture, a factor whose meaning is assured, but whose relevancy in 
this situation is undetermined. By this return to a state of pre- 
cariousness, its vitality and its efficiency are preserved. Only as 
ideas do thus again enter the lists and put on the armor of doubtful- 
ness, are they operative and determining factors in reflective experi- 
ence. By the fact of return from an assured reality to a condi- 
tion of suspense of doubtfulness, which we have seen accomplished 
upon the reénlistment of the concept in new reflective activity, the 
distinction between subject and object prior to a specific process of 
reflection is, we feel, invalidated. For it is seen that it is only within 
that reflective process that a fact or meaning, is, as a matter of fact 
in our experience, considered as subjective or objective by us; and 
that the distinction between these terms therein alone has relevancy 
or worth. 
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The distinguishing characteristic of a scientific mind is that it 
can hold off the interpretation from the fact it explains, the percep- 
tion from the thing perceived. This it does by imagination, which 
enables us to envisage the development of a present idea or event, 
and to entertain the idea of the present thing as it may be in the 
future. It is imagination which is responsible for our tendency to 
dramatize the conditions and elements of a reflective situation, dis- 
tinguishing between this thing and my conjecture as to its future 
state. The idea of the outcome of the present situation stands, to our 
purposive analysis, in contrast with the present actuality. But to 
make the subject-object distinction dependent upon our ability to 
conceive the future of the present event, is to place it within the proc- 
ess of reflection, which we have shown to depend upon the interaction 
of memory and anticipation. To do this is to make the distinction pur- 
posive, a distinction instrumental in the solution of a particular 
difficulty, and implicit in every reflective process. Subject and 
object are opposed to each other only in theory, not in experience. 
And in experience they are distinguished and contrasted only at 
need. When the course of our activity runs smoothly we do not dis- 
tinguish between fact and meaning, between this thing and my con- 
jecture as to its significance. ‘‘These clouds mean rain,’’ we say: 
‘‘T mean what I say.’’ A mere review of our activity will indicate 
that object and idea are, in a great part of our experience, undif- 
ferentiated for us, and that our anticipations of the development 
of present facts are, ordinarily, undistinguished from the facts them- 
selves. Is it not only when difficulty or discrepancy leads us to 
analyze the doubtful situation in order to resolve it, to inspect and 
classify its elements; to accept ‘‘given’’ facts, whose significance is 
undetermined, but whose existence and reality are assured; and to 
entertain, tentatively, ideas or meanings suggested by them as their 
possible interpretation, that the subject-object contrast does—as a 
matter of fact in our experience—exist for us? And does it not exist 
then because we do thus regard certain facts and conditions as there, 
unequivocally, and because we designate the unverified suggestions 
of their meaning as our personal interpretation and thus describe 
them in terms of our own uncertainty ? 

The subject-object distinction is, thus, seen to be an indispensable 
instrumentality in the solution of a reflective problem. It can con- 
stitute a difficulty only through a fixed conception of its existence 
prior to the particular situation which called it forth. However, to 
make the subject-object distinction a means for the solution of a spe- 
cific intellectual problem, and to say that it is only in the purposive 
analysis of a reflective situation that it is significant, or—as a matter 
of fact—existent, is to proclaim a fact which is familiar in all ordi- 
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nary experience, but which is treason to the philosophic interest con- 
cerned in the maintenance and the discussion of ‘‘persistent 
problems.’’ 


Este RIPLEY CLAPP. 
New YorkK CIty. 





MAY A REALIST BE A PRAGMATIST? 


I. THe Two Doctrines DEFINED 


N the wake of the pragmatist movement has come a revival of 
interest in realism; and this revival makes it seem appropriate 
to undertake a comparison of the two philosophies with a view to 
determining, if possible, whether they are (1) implicative of one 
another, or (2) incompatible, or (3) merely compatible or neutral. 
A further reason for comparing realism and pragmatism rests on 
the fact that pragmatism has almost from the beginning been ac- 
eused by its eritics of being tainted with subjectivism; and this 
accusation has been repeated again and again in spite of the explicit 
denials by the pragmatists of any intention to oppose realism. 

The situation is further complicated by the polemics of prag- 
matism which, naturally enough, are addressed almost entirely 
-against the lately dominant school of absolute idealism. And the 
realists who are equally opposed to absolute idealism, but on grounds 
quite different from those of the pragmatists, find themselves some- 
what at a loss to determine whether pragmatism is an ally, an enemy, 
or a neutral. For realism opposes absolute idealism in so far as it 
is idealistic and is non-committal on the question of absolutism, while 
pragmatism opposes absolute idealism in so far as it is absolutistic 
and is non-committal on the question of idealism. 

Before realism and pragmatism can be compared they must be 
defined. There are differing degrees of realism, and there are dif- 
ferent and mutually incompatible theories that have been joined 
with realism, but, nevertheless, the realistic thesis itself is simple and 
unambiguous. Realism is the doctrine that the same objects that 
are known by some one may continue to exist when they are not 
known by any one, or that things may pass in and out of the cog- 
nitive relation without prejudice to their reality, or that the existence 
of a thing is not correlated with, or dependent upon, the fact that 
somebody experiences it, perceives it, conceives it, is conscious of it, 
or in any way aware of it. In other words, realism is the contra- 
dictory of idealism (in the sense of subjectivism). Idealism declares: 
There is no object without a subject, meaning: There is nothing that 
can exist without a consciousness of it. Realism declares: There 
are objects without subjects, meaning: There can exist an object 
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without a consciousness of it. These definitions would seem clear 
enough in all conscience, but because of certain caricatures of the 
realistic position to be found in works on idealism, it may not be out 
of place to add to the statement of what the realist means a state- 
ment of two things that he does not mean. (1) He does not mean 
that objects are incapable of producing a knowledge of themselves. 
(2) He does not mean that a knowledge of an object may not be the 
cause, by means of the person who has such knowledge, of profound 
changes being made in the object known. In short, realism does not 
rear up any kind of wall between consciousness and its objects. It 
does not hold that knowledge makes no difference in the world in 
which it occurs, or that it is in any sense an epiphenomenon. 

Quite aside from these two scarcely excusable misinterpretations 
of the realistic standpoint, it is necessary to recognize that that 
standpoint may suffer from seeming ambiguity by reason of the fact 
that it is possible to hold the realistic view with respect to certain 
kinds of objects, and the subjectivistic view with respect to other 
kinds of objects. To illustrate: A person may hold, with Locke and 
the physicists, that the secondary qualities are incapable of existing 
apart from some consciousness of them, but that the primary quali- 
ties are capable of existing independently. Again, one may hold 
that both primary and secondary qualities can exist apart from 


consciousness, but that abstract entities such as the V —1 are 
dependent upon the consciousness that conceives them. Or, again, 
one may share the strange belief of Berkeley that spiritual substances 
may be known to be in no way dependent for their existence upon 
the fact that they are known, while no physical substance can, with- 
out contradiction, be known to be capable of existing apart from the 
knowledge of it. In short, there is, perhaps, no one who is a 
realist with respect to all objects, or a subjectivist with respect to 
all. Even the solipsist interprets realistically his present knowledge 
of his own past. And even the naive realist would (I should sup- 
pose) interpret subjectivistically such objects as pleasures and pains, 
the esse of which seems so obviously identical with their sentir. 
But in spite of these various degrees and kinds of realism, the real- 
istic standpoint itself remains perfectly simple and unequivocal. 
A person is a realist in respect to any class of objects just in so far 
as he believes that class of objects to be capable of existing apart 
from the cognitive relation. 

And now that we have seen what realism means, and how it may 
be held in respect to certain objects and be repudiated with respect 
to certain others, it remains to be shown as a final step in its elucida- 
tion the distinctness or independence of the realism-idealism antith- 
esis from various other philosophical antitheses. 
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1. To be a realist does not commit one either to the materialistic 
or the spiritualistic interpretation of the cosmos. Things could be 
quite independent, so far as their existence was concerned, of the 
mere fact that they were known, and at the same time be created, 
sustained, and guided by spiritual and teleological powers. Or, on 
the other hand, everything could be regarded as dependent on some 
consciousness or awareness and at the same time created, sustained, 
and controlled according to blind mechanical laws. Subjectivism is 
in no way incompatible with materialism (in the sense of naturalism, 
atheism, or mechanism) and realism is in no way incompatible with 
a spiritualistic, teleological, and theistic view of the world. Epis- 
temological idealism or subjectivism, which is opposed to realism, has 
no logical connection with cosmological idealism or spiritualism, 
which is opposed to materialism. 

2. To be a realist does not commit one either to an acceptance or 
a rejection of the soul. Consciousness may be viewed as a mysterious 
and indefinable leap outward of a soul, or as a natural and definable 
relation of objects to one another and to the physical organism. 
In either case it may be thought of realistically as a relation which 
does not determine the existence of its own terms. 

3. To be a realist does not commit one either to empiricism or to 
apriorism. You may believe that the only source of knowledge is 
sense-perception or that there are other and higher sources of knowl- 
edge, without prejudice to your realistic belief that the objects 
known may exist independently of the knowledge relation. 

4. To be a realist does not commit one either to monism or to 
pluralism. Your realistic objects, which may exist both in and out 
of the knowledge relation, may constitute one single organic system 
(which in turn may be either spiritual or material), or, on the other 
hand, they may constitute an aggregate of mutually independent 
entities (which again may be either spirits, or atoms, or anything 
else). 

5. Finally, to be a realist does not commit one either to a static 
or to a dynamic view of reality. Between the ‘‘block universe’’ of 
the absolutists and a universe of indeterminate and evolving flux, 
the realist, as such, is free to choose. 

In short, the issue between realism and idealism is, in its essence, 
perfectly clean cut and distinct from the issues to which we have 
referred. 

And now that realism has been defined, it becomes necessary to 
define pragmatism in order that we may institute our compari- 
son of each with the other. The defining of pragmatism is no easy 
matter because, unlike realism, it is a new doctrine, or rather 
group of doctrines, and it is difficult to find a single formula 
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that will adequately express its various meanings. Perhaps no reat 
injustice will result if for the purposes of this inquiry we select, to 
represent the position of pragmatism, four theories which have fig- 
ured very prominently in the writings of pragmatists, and three of 
which may serve to signify the three somewhat distinct phases of the 
movement which have been emphasized respectively by Messrs. Dewey, 
James, and Schiller. These four theories may for convenience be 
designated as: 

1. Biological pragmatism, or the instrumentalist theory of knowl- 
edge. 

2. Psychological pragmatism, or the motor theory of truth. 

3. Ontological pragmatism or the humanistic theory of reality. 

4, Logical pragmatism, or the theory that ‘‘The truth of a propo- 
sition depends upon [is measured by] the value of its consequences.”’ 

I would not be understood as implying that the distinctions here 
made are hard and fast, or that the classification has itself anything 
more than a pragmatic validity.1. Each of our three exponents of 
‘‘the principle of Peirce’’ has written much that might be inter- 
preted as a defense of the positions more distinctively associated 
with his confreres. Professor James, in particular, has defended all 
of the doctrines under consideration and his general philosophical 
outlook is perhaps intermediary between the rather naturalistic 
tendencies of instrumentalism and the rather spiritualistic tenden- 
cies of humanism. 

I propose in a subsequent paper to analyze in turn and in the 
order given above each of the four phases of pragmatism with a view 
to determining whether their several implications are realistic, sub- 
jectivistic, or neutral. 


W. P. Montaaue. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. S. Scuecuter. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1909. Pp. 384. 


Jewish theology had been developing until the second century A.D. 
Since then it has become stationary, and theological studies have con- 


1It might seem, for example, that there should be added to the above: 
5. Pedagogical pragmatism, or the theory that we ought to subordinate our 
abstract and theoretical to our concrete and practical interests, and that, in 
particular, our educational curricula should be made to conform more than at 
present to the personal needs and future vocations of our students. But 
inasmuch as this is a view of what ought to be done rather than of what 
actually is, and inasmuch as not every pragmatist need accept it and some 
non-pragmatists would accept it, it should not enter into our present discussion. 
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fined themselves to seeking out in the Scriptures a foundation for the 
theological thoughts hitherto developed. From the time of Rabbi Akiva 
(A.D. 135) to that of the Hebrew-Arabic philosopher Rabbi Saadia (933) 
no theological treatise was produced. Different circumstances, such as 
the birth of Christianity, the separation of diverse gnostic sects, both 
from Judaism and Christianity, and the strange theological thoughts in 
which the greatest Tanaits of the second century—as Ben Azai, Ben Zoma, 
and more especially Elisha Ben Abouja, who rebelled against the teaching 
of the Rabbis—indulged themselves, have brought about the Rabbinic 
prohibition of the study of theology, and even the suppression of all 
theological treatises that were previously written.’ 

The loss of the documents produced during the most flourishing period 
of rabbinical theology, joined to the difficulty of determining, from among 
the opposing tendencies of the Talmud, the prevailing opinion which 
formed an integral part of the religious consciousness of “ Catholic 
Israel,” render all attempts at an orderly and complete system of rab- 
binical theology an impossible task. Many of our modern theological 
writers seem to be little aware of this difficulty. They construct their 
systems upon an arbitrary selection made from the sayings of the Rabbis, 
which, when torn from their context and put into a modern theological 
treatise, often acquire a meaning which the author could not have in- 
tended them to have. 

Professor Schechter’s treatment of the subject is more sober; there is 
no forced attempt at a coherent system. It is also more true to the rab- 
binical spirit than any other treatise on Jewish theology. For our author, 
having full command of the literature on this subject and having been, as 
he says, “ brought up among Jews who did live under the strict discipline 
of the law and were almost exclusively nurtured of the spiritual food of 
the Talmud and Midrashim,” thus has the advantage of having a just 
insight into the Jewish religious sentiment. While the non-Jewish 
writers, being only outside spectators, commit the fallacy of taking for 
the whole of rabbinical life and spirit the few glimpses which they catch 
from a distance. It follows that certain essential aspects of rabbinical 
theology, such as the joy of the law, which have hardly been touched upon 
by most theological writers, are fully revealed to us in Professor Schech- 
ter’s treatise. 

From this difference in point of view, as well as from the difference in 
method, we find that the results reached by Professor Schechter are at 
variance with those of other theological writings. If we compare, from 
the standpoint of method, Schechter’s treatment of rabbinical’ theology 
with that of Weber’s, we may say, broadly speaking, that Schechter views 
rabbinical theology chiefly through Hebrew literature while Weber views 
it through Jewish history. Viewed through Jewish literature, we have 
Schechter’s system of rabbinical theology, where the Kingdom of God is 
the central idea, and the law is only looked upon as “a means of strength- 

*See in the Jeroushalmi, Sabbath, 16, 5, on the prohibition of the study 
and the suppression of the “Sifre D’Agadetah ” which probably were treatises 


on theology. See Babli, Hagiga 11-16, on the Maasse Mercava and on Maasse 
Breshith. 
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ening the mutual relations of love between God and his people.” Viewed 
from the historic standpoint, we have Weber’s system, where the legalistic 
element is predominant, treating first of nomism (or legalism); then of 
the character of the law, the authority of the Rabbis, etc.; and last of all, 
of the Jewish notion of God. Weber’s arrangement of the subject, though 
criticized by Schechter, seems, however, to follow the genesis of the Jewish 
theology which developed not from faith to law, but from law to faith, 
from action to belief. The characteristic saying of one of the Rabbis, 
namely, Rabbi Simlai, points also to this development by showing how the 
six hundred and thirteen precepts delivered unto Moses on Mount Sinai, 
were successively reduced by the prophets to one: “ But the just shall live 
by his faith.”* Even in the Decalogue, the rabbinical interpretation of 
God’s first commandment is more legal than theological (see Kouzari, 
ch. I., 18. Hamizwoth II., I., by Maimonides and Nachmanid). Look- 
ing into Jewish history, we find that the ideal Jew is, in the prevailing 
opinion, indeed, not so much the faithful believer as the strict observer of 
the law. The infringer of the slightest law is looked upon with more 
disfavor than the unbeliever. Certain of the Jewish philosophers, such 
as Bachya, Maimonides, and others, despite the freedom of their philo- 
sophical doctrines, were regarded as saints because they were observing 
the law in its strictest details. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that Weber, looking at the rabbinical 
theology from the Jewish religious history, should mainly be impressed 
by its legal aspect. Similarly it was natural that Schechter, viewing rab- 
binical theology mainly through its literature (Midrashic), was impressed 
by its spiritual aspect. Both views, Weber’s legalistic (if by law is meant 
the performance of religious and social duties, and not mere burdensome 
formalities and ceremonies) and Schechter’s spiritual view, represent 
alike the spirit of rabbinical theology. They are both different aspects 
of the whole rabbinical life. The Rabbis are, as represented by Weber 
on the one hand, and by Schechter on the other, both “ tough minded and 
tender minded ”—to borrow James’s expression. The Rabbis are neither 
wholly intuitionists as described by some, nor utilitarians as described 
by others; they are both at once; they are rather pragmatists. Owing to 
the lack of a better term rabbinism has often erroneously been identified 
with legalism to express the practical aspect of rabbinic life. Had the 
word pragmatism been known a few decades earlier, our theologians would 
probably never have used the term legalism to characterize rabbinism. 
For, a deep insight into the rabbinical spirit shows that it is absorbed with 
questions of practical and ethical import, and not with mere empty for- 
malities, as it is thought by some. That pragmatic tendencies are felt 
throughout the Talmud is shown by the Talmudic motto used as a test 
for the validity of every discussion: “ Mah-nafke-minoh,” which in 


? With this principle we reach the acme, but also the stopping point, of 
rabbinical theology. Looked upon by the Rabbis as a dangerous principle, it 
was soon substituted by the saying of Amos: “Seek the Lord and live,” which 
the Rabbis interpreted “Seek the Lord in the study of the whole Scriptures,” 
meaning by it that the law and the Scriptures are to be at the bottom of all 
theological thought. 
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James’s language would convey: “what difference would it practically 
make to any one if this notion rather than that notion were true.” 

Turning now to the content of “ Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology,” 
we notice that the aim which the author has set to himself throughout 
the work is to prove that rabbinic theology means “ the highest aspirations 
of the religious man of various modes of thought.” The guiding motive 
in the choice of subjects was in general a selection of those principles in 
which rabbinical thought and Israel’s faith were, according to the author, 
most clearly represented and yet often misunderstood and misinterpreted. 

The book is divided into eighteen chapters. The preface and the 
introduction discuss the nature as well as the inherent difficulties of the 
subject. The first three chapters deal with the Hebrew conception of 
God: (I.) God as Ruler of the world, (II.) God as King of Israel, (III.) 
Israel as God’s chosen people. (I.) God is not remote from the world; 
(II.) and his relation to Israel is most intimate. (III.) The doctrine of 
Israel’s election is not quite of so exclusive a nature as it is usually 
imagined, for it is merely the privilege of the first born which the Rabbis 
claim for Israel. “He is our God by making His name particularly 
attached to ours, but that He is, also, the one God of all mankind,” is 
_ the common opinion, 

The “ Kingdom of God” is treated in its two aspects, the invisible and 
the visible. Three chapters are devoted to this subject: (I.) the invisible 
kingdom; (II.) the visible (universal); (III.) the visible (national). 
The kingdom is invisible and, as such, spiritual and individualistic; 
visible and universal, as having its locale in our globe, and being for 
humanity at large; visible and national, as having its realization in and 
through Israel. The law and the precepts which derive their authority 
from the kingdom are next treated by the author in four chapters: (I.) 
the law; (II.) the law as personified in the literature; (III.) the Torah in 
its aspects of law (Mizwoth); (IV.) the joy of the law. The usual criti- 
cism that the law and its enactments have a harsh sound, sinister and 
burdensome, and are forced upon men by authority from the outside, is 
aptly refuted. The Jews did not feel that their life under the law was 
a burden; “ just as little as we can speak of Englishmen being under the 
burden of the law when prohibited from burning their widows or marry- 
ing their grandmothers, though these acts would certainly be considered 
as crimes.” Various citations are brought up to prove that Israel did not 
regard the law as an infliction, but as a source of joy and delight, as 
“mercy, loving-kindness, and peace.” 

The remaining chapters deal with the Zachuth (merit, original virtue) 
of the Fathers, whose righteousnesses are charged to the account of Israel; 
the law of holiness and the law of goodness; sin as rebellion; the “ Evil 
Yezer ” as the source of rebellion; man’s victory by the grace of God over 
the “Evil Yezer” created by God; forgiveness and reconciliation with 
God; repentance as a means of reconciliation. 

Such is a brief survey of “ Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology.” To 
examine all the details would be beyond the limits of this review, as 
Talmudic interpretation is always a matter of dispute. The work has the 
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double advantage of being at once useful to the specialist, by the new light 
which it throws on the subject, and accessible to the layman by its sim- 
plicity of style, and by the life and enthusiasm which animate it through- 
out. While the attractiveness and charming style of the book do not 
conceal from the careful reader the scholarship of the author, the labor 
in gathering such a wealth of material, and the scientific treatment of the 
subject. 


Nima HirscHEeNnsoun. 
HoBoKEN, NEW JERSEY. 


La philosophie sociale de Renouvier. Rocer Picarp, Docteur en droit, 
Licencié és lettres. Paris: Libraire Marcel Riviére. 1908. Pp. 330. 


The present volume contains a clear, orderly and sympathetic expo- 
sition of the social philosophy of Charles Renouvier. Although primarily 
a philosopher, Renouvier possessed throughout his life a deep interest in 
political and economic questions. Indeed, as a Frenchman and a direct 
witness of the events of 1848, he took more than a theoretical interest in 
such matters; they were for him significant of tragic experiences and 
urgent national problems. Thus we find him in his “ Manuel républicaine 
de Phomme et du citoyen” (1848) attempting an elaborate justification 
of the revolution of 1789, and exposing himself to open attack in the 
Assembly as a socialist. In 1851 he published his “ Gouvernement direct 
et organisation centrale et communale de la République,” a criticism of 
the constitution of 1848 together with a detailed program of reform. 
The coup d’état of 1851 put an end to Renouvier’s political activities, but 
all of his writings reflect that blend so characteristic of French writers, 
of science and art, of speculative insight and logical disinterestedness, 
with an aptitude for affairs. 

Dr. Picard bases his exposition mainly on the writings mentioned 
above, together with the “Philosophie analytique de V’histoire” (1864, 
1896-1897), “La science de la morale” (1869), “Le Personnalisme ” 
(1903), and various contributions made to La Critique philosophique 
between 1872 and 1889. The scope of the book is naturally very wide, 
covering Renouvier’s fundamental ethical theories, his philosophy of the 
state and of progress, and his contributions to economics, jurisprudence 
and sociology. We shall confine ourselves in the present review to a 
general orientation of Renouvier’s social philosophy and a brief critical 
examination of its ethical basis. 

Although easily confused with both, Renouvier was not strictly either 
a socialist or an individualist. He was a socialist only in that he held 
it to be the duty of the state to guarantee liberty and justice, and to move 
in the direction of equalizing economic conditions. But he believed that 
the latter end was to be gained not so much by the direct interference of 
the state as by the formation of voluntary “ associations.” He was op- 
posed in principle to the communistic theory of property, and to any 
policy looking toward the general subordination of the individual to the 
state. It is the primary function of the state to secure the autonomy of 
the individual. 
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In certain respects, then, Renouvier was an individualist. But he 
repudiated the doctrine of laissez-faire, because he believed it calculated 
to perpetuate existing inequalities, to intrench vested interests and arbi- 
trary privileges. And he also repudiated the extreme revolutionary indi- 
vidualism, on the ground that it ignored the dependence of the individ- 
ual’s real, or moral, good upon the establishment of justice. In short, 
Renouvier was an ethical individualist, but not a political or economic 
individualist; and ethical individualism becomes indistinguishable from 
ethical socialism, once it is admitted that the individual can realize his 
true good only under ideal social conditions. 

Renouvier can not, then, be classified either as a socialist or as an 
individualist in policy. Indeed his writings on social questions are 
distinguished mainly by the fact that these questions are for him, in the 
last analysis, less matters of policy than matters of theory. He is con- 
cerned always with the application of an ethical system. Renouvier’s 
philosophical development may be divided into three periods. In the first, 
he was Hegelian and pantheistic, and inclined to sympathize with Saint- 
Simon. In the second, he adopted the neo-Kantian position with which 
he is commonly identified. The third period is marked by the flagging 
of his critical and speculative zeal, and by his greater reliance on faith. 
The second period was much the most important, both in relation to his 
general development and in relation to his social philosophy. In other 
words, Renouvier’s social philosophy in its most original and character- 
istic form is deduced from a certain version of the critical philosophy of 
Kant. 

Now it must be admitted that Renouvier’s philosophy is not a pro- 
found interpretation of Kant. He follows neither the logical nor the 
idealistic leadings of that philosopher, but confines himself to a some- 
what naive and literal restatement. And while Kant proves to be, if not 
an enlightening, at any rate a fecund, source if construed logically or 
idealistically, he is otherwise formalistic and barren. This is especially 
true of the moral philosophy. The Kantian critique of the moral con- 
sciousness is illuminating if regarded as a partial analysis of the logic 
of duty; and it is pregnant (whether legitimately or not I shall not here 
attempt to say) if interpreted metaphysically after the manner of Fichte 
and Hegel. But, otherwise, it leads to nothing; leaving us in possession 
only of a set of terms, like duty, autonomy, freedom, that are mere shib- 
boleths, without definite meaning, and without application to life. The 
consequences of this formalism appear in Renouvier’s handling of every 
topic. “La doctrine sociale tout entiére vise 4 respecter le droit et la 
dignité de la personne, 4 lui donner les moyens de satisfaire 4 toutes ses 
fins, de devenir davantage elle-méme, c’est 4 dire un étre autonome et 
raisonnable. C’est essentiellement une doctrine de liberté.” But though 
we are brought back again and again to this “ étre autonome,” we never 
really make his acquaintance. In order to satisfy the absolute priority 
of this moral person, the whole process of history must be reversed, and 
civilization regarded as a lapse from primitive purity. Moral persons 
create and reform society in order that they may thereby be moral persons. 
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But of what are moral persons constituted? For what do they live? 
Wherein lies the virtue of their autonomy? To what end are they free? 
And what is the relation of this transcendental noblesse oblige to the 
cravings and passions of men, to the moving springs of the natural life, 
to the whole upward struggle of animals and men? 

There is no answer to these questions short of a definition of the moral 
good in terms of desire and interest. There is a certain dignity and 
worthiness of respect in Renouvier’s uncompromising moralism. But 
there is no virtue in opposing formalism to materialism. The defect of 
materialism lies not in the concessions it makes to concrete interests, but 
in the undue weight which it attaches to some interests. It is possible 
to discover principles that are the very conditions of practical success and 
failure, but which are at the same time universally valid and unlimited 
in scope. 

Ratpeu Barton Perry. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Logique et Mathématiques. ArNotp ReyMonp. Saint-Blaise: Foyer 
Solidariste. 1908. Pp. ix-+ 218. 


Many writings concerning the relations of logistic and mathematics 
are obscured by the rigid partisanship of their authors, but the present 
work is not of this sort. M. Reymond conceives his problem broadly: 
“Whether mathematics may or may not be considered as a branch of 
logistic, the solution of this problem would matter little, if it did not 
involve a more vital question. However remote it may appear to be from 
reality, mathematics preserves, like reality, a synthetic element, refractory 
to all analysis—to wit, le devenir. .. . It is the autonomy of life in gen- 
eral and of thought in particular that the mathematician defends in 
refusing to see in numbers and their infinitely varied combinations pure 
logical constants, 7. e., static and mumified elements ” (p. viii). The 
conception of infinity is the strategic point of the defence. 

If this book is taken as a criticism of existing derivations of mathe- 
matics from logistic, it seems to stand on firm ground. On the other 
hand, if it is taken as a refutation of Mr. Russell’s thesis that mathe- 
matics is nothing but formal logic, it is open to question. The accepted 
“logical constants ” may be inadequate, but the list is not of divine origin 
nor is it as the laws of the Medes and Persians. Neither thinking in 
general, nor mathematical thinking, exists when there is nothing given 
to think about; but, in so far as mathematics can limit itself, as pure or 
abstract mathematics does, to questions of relations between entities 
wholly unspecified except as to their relational values, logistic, the study 
of all general types of deduction, ought to give it adequate foundation. 

M. Reymond’s argument is as follows: The early expressed antinomies 
of the infinite arise from a confusion of the continuum of pure analysis 
and that of spacial intuition. “So, for the continuity given in spacial 
intuition, pure analysis substitutes a numerical continuity, a schema 
equivalent to the first and one which satisfies all its needs” (p. 117). 
This is not, however, asserting that the analytic continuum is adequate 
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to space. Thus “to conclude that two unequal quantities must be equal 
from the fact that they are indefinitely divisible, would be to suppose that 
all quantities are equal to each other simply because they are continuous, 
and this supposition would take away from analysis all possibility of 
being applied to spacial extent” (p. 128). 

But the real test of the adequacy of logistic to mathematics is the 
definition of the class (ensemble) of whole numbers in terms of logical 
constants. Non-contradiction in the definition is the negative condition 
of existence. “The presence of contradiction in a concept shows that it 
does not satisfy the conditions of the existence of its object, conditions 
otherwise known or laid down a priori” (p. 161). “To reduce mathe- 
matics to logistic comes then to stating an equivalence between the condi- 
tions of existence which are peculiar to the objects of these sciences” 
(p. 163). 

The logistical definition of the whole numbers depends upon the con- 
cept of zero and of the null class. “ But nothing (numerically) is not 
nothing (logically), for, if the arithmetical zero ... is nothing with 
respect to realized numbers, it is nevertheless a concept which exists for 
logic like all the others. The logical nothing is then always something; 
it is a concept which denotes every absolutely undetermined object over 
against a determined class”~(p. 172). The logical zero is, therefore, not 
a singular class and can not serve to prove the existence of 1, and so the 
existence of all the whole numbers remains problematic. 

The principle of mathematical induction also can not be expressed by 
way of logical deduction. All the finite numbers have not the same mean- 
ing as all men, for numbers have nothing in common but a law of succes- 
sion, and are in no sense given when their class concept is defined. The 
inductive law of mathematics assures the logical impossibility of com- 
pleting numerical series, 7. ¢., of the existence of all numbers, and not 
merely a practical impossibility. The cardinal numbers, defined as classes 
of classes, are logical entities, but distinct from arithmetical numbers 
because they can be applied only to finite classes and no law of succession 
characterizes them (cf. p. 175). 

To define transfinite cardinal numbers, the notion of correspondence 
must be completed by the principle of induction. Granting this, we 
find denumerable and non-denumerable classes (ensembles) and Can- 
tor’s transfinites can be constructed, but they have only relative signifi- 
cance. To Cantor can be opposed this dilemma: “ Either the series 
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is always denumerable and in this case the limit Q would have only the 
first power; or else this series is not denumerable and in this case we have 
no right to affirm that it has a limit” (p. 189). The idea of limit depends 
on that of succession. All the antinomies of the transfinite arise from 
the assumption of a realized infinite number, which is an impossibility. 

As logistic is inadequate to ground mathematics, its task should not 
be the restatement of mathematics, but it should seek “to reorganize and 
characterize the indefinables peculiar to each science that the human mind 
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studies, that is to say, to determine the different conditions of existence, 
irreducible in themselves, which are peculiar to different groups of logical 
concepts” (p. 208). It studies the foundations of all sciences in relation 
to its own. 


Harotp CHAPMAN Brown. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Education: An Essay and Other Selections by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Riverside Educational Monographs. Edited by Henry Svuzzauto. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1909. 
Pp. vii + 75. 

The publishers are to be congratulated upon the useful and handy 
series of educational monographs of which the present volume is the first 
to be issued. Students of education as well as the general public are 
likely to be grateful for the reprinting in inexpensive and compact form 
of classic essays and sayings on education, otherwise scattered through the 
complete works of their writers or through files of periodicals and educa- 
tional reports. The series aims also to present in simple and untechnical 
language discussions of modern problems by educational experts. 

This little collection of Emerson’s writings on education contains the 
essay, “ Education” from the “Lectures and Biographical Sketches,” 
“Culture in Education,” and “ Power in Education” from “The Con- 
duct of Life,” and “The Training of Manual Work” from “ Man the 
Reformer” in “ Nature, Addresses, and Lectures”; as well as a brief 
introduction by Professor Suzzallo. It surprises the reader by its time- 
liness, and vindicates anew Emerson’s right to the title of seer. Our edu- 
cational consciousness recognizes almost as commonplaces the maxims of 
the great transcendentalist, although even now our practise is only begin- 
ning to be modified by our theory. In fact, any reading of the great 
writers on education from Plato down, convinces one that they have 
always got at the root of the matter. Our contribution is the application 
of scientific method to the working out and adapting to modern conditions 
of their high imaginations. In the midst of our engrossment in means 
and technique it is liberalizing and refreshing to get a view of education 
as a great human undertaking through such eyes as Emerson’s. The 
same thing might well be done for Carlyle and some of our other modern 
prophets; it has been done in England, I believe, for Ruskin. 

The dominant quality of these selections, as one reads them again from 
the point of view of modern education, is their human-ness. If Emerson 
was a philosopher, he was also a shrewd and kindly New Englander of the 
best type, and he says many things that are both wise and homely. Surely 
our age, far more than his, needs the gospel that material things must be 
humanized if we are to consider ourselves educated, must not be scorned 
or worshipped, but recognized and valued as means to fuller human life. 
“Victory over things is the office of man. Of course, until it is accom- 
plished, it is the war and insult of things over him” (p. 3). “In some 
sort the end of life is that the man should take up the universe into him- 
self” (p. 7) “it becomes the office of a just education to awaken him to 
a knowledge of this fact” (p. 8). 
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Emerson sees clearly that the school is only one agency of education, 
and that in its methods it has failed to learn from the more flexible and 
spontaneous types of education going on outside its walls. “I like boys, 
the masters of the playground and of the street—boys, who have the same 
liberal ticket of admission to all shops, factories, armories, town-meetings, 
caucuses, mobs, target-shootings, as flies have; quite unsuspected, coming 
in as naturally as the janitor—known to have no money in their pockets, 
and themselves not suspecting the value of this poverty; putting nobody 
on his guard, but seeing the inside of the show—hearing all the asides. 
... They are there only for fun, and not knowing that they are at school 
in the court-house or the cattle-show, quite as much and more than they 
were, an hour ago, in the arithmetic class” (pp. 14, 15). 

He emphasizes the modern doctrine of respecting the individual child 
and not forcing knowledge upon him before he is ready for it. “I believe 
that our own experience instructs us that the secret of education lies in 
respecting the pupil. It is not for you to choose what he shall know and 
what he shall do... . By your hampering and thwarting and too much 
governing he may be hindered from his end and kept out of his own” 
(p. 19). “Can not we let people be themselves and enjoy life in their 
own way? You are trying to make that man another you. One’s 
enough” (pp. 13-14). “ But books are good only so far as a boy is ready 
for them. He sometimes gets ready very slowly” (p. 88). He deprecates 
the haste and false economy of the schools. “ Our modes of education 
aim to expedite, to save labor; to do for masses what can not be done for 
masses, what must be done reverently, one by one” (p. 29). He believes 
in letting a boy learn for himself the worth of things, by experiencing 
them. “One of the benefits of a college education is to show the boy its 
little avail” (p. 40). 

Naturally, Emerson makes of first importance the full development of 
the individual and has less to say about the welfare of society. But he 
strikes the modern note when he cries, “ Let us make our education 
brave and preventive. Politics is an after-work, a poor patching. ... 
We shall one day learn to supersede politics by education” (p. 37). 

And in his discussion of manual work, the topic on which we listen to 
him most sympathetically and eagerly, he says, “Quite apart from the 
emphasis which the times give to the doctrine, that the manual labor of 
society ought. to be shared among all the members, there are reasons proper 
to every individual, why he should not be deprived of it” (p. 67). In 
these days of hot discussion of manual training, art-crafts, and industrial 
education, I know of no more illuminating treatment of the cultural value 
of manual work than this of Emerson’s. It can not be quoted, because 
it should all be read. 

It seems a pity that the date when each selection was first published 
is not given. Otherwise, the editing is beyond criticism. 


EvizaBetH Kemper ADAMS. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 
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Administration of Public Education in the United States. SaMuEL 
Train Dutton and Davin SNeppeN. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany. 1908. Pp. viii + 601. 

Students and teachers of the problems of educational administration 
looked forward with special interest to the publication of this book; and 
in the main their high expectations are amply justified. It is the first 
adequate modern treatment of its field; its scope is wide; and the multi- 
farious facts dealt with are organized and interpreted at once expertly 
and sanely. Its limitations are due largely to the nature of its subject- 
matter—to the diversities of usage in our state and local systems, to the 
fact that we are only just at the beginning of a scientific study of the 
problems of educational administration, have hardly devised a technique 
for controlling its data. The writers fully recognize these inherent lim- 
itations, but they have also wisely recognized the value of such a survey 
as theirs at just this stage of development. The book is bound to be of 
great practical use to those teachers who are forced to deal briefly with 
the administrative aspects of education and who wish to refer their stu- 
dents to a clear and comprehensive survey; it should also be useful to the 
intelligent citizen. 

The writers interpret liberally the term “ administration of education,” 
as the length of the book shows, yet it is difficult to see what topics might 
justly be omitted. The first group of chapters deals with the various 
units in American education—nation, state, county, district, town, city, 
and the relations among them, with special stress upon the problems of 
city school systems. A chapter follows on the financing of public educa- 
tion; and there are groups of chapters on the schoolhouse and its equip- 
ment; superintendence, supervision, and the teaching staff; the super- 
vision and administration of kindergartens and elementary schools, and 
the problems of grading and promotion; the administration of high 
schools and normal schools; the administration of special types of educa- 
tion—vocational, physical, correctional, for defective and subnormal chil- 
dren; evening schools, and continuation schools. There are two chapters 
on compulsory education and child-labor legislation; one on school dis- 
cipline and government; two on educational statistics; and two brief con- 
cluding chapters on the widening sphere of public education and the 
school and society. At the end of each chapter is a list of references. 

After a half-year’s experience in using the book as a guide and sum- 
mary with a class of college juniors and seniors who came to it after 
considerable class discussion of the topics and specialized reading, I am 
inclined to think that it is more serviceable for such use than as a text- 
book. It is both too detailed and too general, too uniform in its effect, to 
give undergraduates, at least, a sense of the vitalities of modern education. 
In many respects, it is more suitable for the teacher who already has an 
interest in education and a background of concrete instance. In the final 
examination, I asked the class to give me an unbiased estimate of the book, 
the merits and defects of which I had not discussed with them. While 
nearly all of them spoke of its value as a labor-saving device and of its 
candor, impartiality, and logical organization, they also quite generally 
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characterized it as dry, lacking inspiration, having little life. These are, 
of course, the sweeping criticisms of the young, yet I believe that they do 
indicate a real weakness. For my own purposes, I have found most satis- 
factory the chapters on local units of administration, especially on city 
school systems, on the various phases of special education, on compulsory 
education and child labor, and on educational statistics. The reference 
lists I find disappointing, partly because the materials on each topic grow 
so rapidly that the teacher must make his own bibliography and winnow 
the best for his students. 

The book throughout assumes the fundamentally social character of 
education, and shows that the problems of educational administration are 
only one group among the varied administrative problems of our complex 
social organization. 


EvizaBETH Kemper ADAMS. 
SmitH COLLEGE. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. July, 1909. Ze Voluntarisme (pp. 
1-16): Dr. Sotiier. — Confusions as to the significance of the concept of 
will are the cause of the contradictions and difficulties of voluntarism. 
This concept needs reinvestigation and a fresh deduction of its conse- 
quences. Du role de la mémoire dans les rythmes biologiques (pp. 17- 
48): H. Pitron.-—From the lowest vegetable organism upward there is 
evidence of a faculty, closely akin to memory, for individual acquisition of 
persistent rhythms. Le fait scientifique (pp. 49-62): J. Sacrret. — Scien- 
tific facts are never brute facts and in the course of scientific development 
they become transformed into mere principles of method. Notes et dis- 
cussions, Gilson: Sur le positivisme absolu. Réponse de M. Rey. An- 
alyses et comptes rendus. Mentré, Cournot et la renaissance du proba- 
bilisme: A. Penson. Ludwig Stein, Philosophische Stromungen der 
Gegenwart: L. Arréat. Bernard Brunhes, La dégradation de Vénergie: 
A. Rey. Arnold Reymond, Logique et mathématique: A. Rey. Julius 
Baumann, Der Wissensbegriff: A. Rey. A. Erich Haas, Die Entwicklungs- 
geschichte des Satzes von der Erhaltung der Kraft: A. Rey. J. H. Ziegler, 
Konstitution und Komplementat der Elemente: A. Rey. Berthold Weiss, 
Entwicklung: A. Rey. A. Levy, Die Dritte Dimension: A. Rey. Roberto 
Gaetani d’Aragona, Tutto é Energia: A. Rey. Dr. G. Bohn, La naissance 
de Vintelligence: F. Le Dantec. E. Cramaussel, Le premier éveil iniel- 
lectuel de Venfant: L. Dugas. E. Westermarck, The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Moral Ideas: P. Fauconnet. Revue des périodiques étrangers. 





Lefévre, L. Essai sur la physiologie de Vesprit. Extrait de la Nouvelle 
Iconographie de la Salpétriére. No.2. March-April, 1909. Paris: 
Masson et Cie. 1909. Pp. 36. 


Del Vecchio. Il Concetto della Natura e il Principio del Diritto. Milan; 
Turin; Rome: Fratelli Bocea. 1908. Pp. 174. 


Del Vecchio. Los supuestos filoséficos de la nocién del Derecho. Madrid: 
Hijos de Reus. 1908, Pp. 210. 
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Pacheu, J. Psychologie des mystiques chrétiens. Les faits. Paris: 
Perrin. Pp. 400. . 
Rausch, Alfred. Elemente der Philosophie. Ein Lehrbuch auf Grund 

der Schulwissenschaften. Halle: Verlag der Buchhandlung des 
Waisenhauses. 1909. 4.60 M. 
Verweyen, Johannes. Das Problem der Willensfretheit in der Scholastik. 
Heidelberg: Karl Winters Universitatbiichhandlung. 1909. 6.80 M. 
Wundt, Max. Geschichte der Griechischen Ethik. Leipzig: Engelmann. 
Pp. 536. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


AN interesting intellectual venture is reported from France, a monthly 
periodical entitled Le spectateur, consisting of about fifty pages in each 
issue, published by Falque, Paris, and edited by a committee of seven, 
with Martin Guelliot as Director. Its official characterization of itself is 
more instructive than its title: “it is devoted to the experimental, ab- 
stract, and practical study of intelligence as expressed in contemporary 
life, scientific and social activity. The July number is the fourth issue, 
and contains an article by Jeanne Renault on the “ Idea of Truth”; and 
a critical study by Frederick Voss on the “Study of Popular Legends.” 
The prospectus states that there will be an alternation of articles on the 
logic of language, of the sciences, and on social logic. Some remarks of 
the editors upon a note received by them from an eminent physician of 
Paris throw additional light on the hope and ulterior aim of the journal. 
The scientist in question had written them “that his mind being averse 
to all the elevated questions of philosophy, he had never studied them; he 
had put them one side.” To which they reply that he as a physician, 
and all representatives of the professions and arts, have occasion con- 
stantly to control their intellectual operations to determine the cause of 
some accident, or to select means to some end; and that, while modern 
psychology (in opposition to ancient, metaphysical psychology) has 
made it clear that unconsciousness with respect to these operations 
is the usual condition of their exercise, yet certain important ends 
can best be served by an analytic study and conscious formulation of 
their nature. Such ends, for example, are the needs of efficient instruc- 
tion of others in the mastery of the intellectual technique of an under- 
taking; the coordination, for reciprocal advantage, of the specific logical 
methods of various arts and sciences, ete. A brief critical note upon 
Matisse’s review of Rey’s “ Philosophie moderne” also defines the purpose 
of the journal. After quoting with approval a remark of Matisse to the 
effect that “ general logic, such as intoxicated Kant, is of no use in special 
sciences, as for example, biology and linguistics—since ‘ reason’ is inade- 
quate to furnish logical principles sufficiently rich to condense in them- 
selves the properties or laws of the environment,” the Director adds that 
the concern of Le spectateur is precisely with these “ sufficiently rich 
logical principles ”; that it aims to deal with “ logical considerations when 
these are subjected to the special characters of the existence with which 
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they deal,” and to arrange the results into groups which would constitute 
the different branches of real logic. We may note that while the editors 
are firm in their adherence to this ideal, they are modest in their profes- 
sions of ability to realize it; and that while the tenor of the journal is 
favorable to pragmatism, at least as a methodology (to borrow Martin 
Guelliot’s expression), the tone of the special articles is quite objective. 
The undertaking is another evidence of the well-known adaptation of 
French thinkers to the work of popularizing general principles. 


THe Winnipeg meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science opens at the University of Manitoba on August 25. The 
council of the Association has invited members of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science to become members for the meet- 
ing. The educational section will meet on August 26. The discussion 
of moral instruction in schools, which occupies the first part of the pro- 
gram, will be opened by Professor L. P. Jacks, editor of the Hibbert 
Journal, and continued by Mr. Hugh Richardson, of the Friends School, 
Bootham, York. Mr. W. M. Heller, chief inspector of science work under 
the commissioners for elementary education in Ireland, will open the dis- 
cussion of practical work in schools. To the discussion Dr. K. C. Kim- 
mins, chief inspector of schools under the London County Council, will 
contribute an account of the London Trades Schools; Miss Lilian J. 
Clarke, of the James Allen School, Dulwich, an account of practical work 
in girl’s secondary schools; and Mr. W. Hewitt, director of technical 
education in Liverpool, an account of practical work in evening and 
continuation schools. At the joint meeting of the educational section 
with the geographical section of the association for the discussion of 
geography teaching, Professor R. E. Dodge, of Columbia University, and 
Professor G. G. Chisholm, of the University of Edinburgh, will be the 
speakers. 


A RECENT census gives the number of foreign students at German 
universities as 3,921. The number of students was last year decreased 
to 3,594, owing to the increased severity of the conditions of admission. 
The increase of this year is largely due to the fact that this is the first 
summer in which foreign women have been able to matriculate at all the 
universities. Among the students are enrolled 1,578 Russians, 674 Austro- 
Hungarians, 306 Swiss, 155 English, 154 Bulgarians, 102 Roumanians, 
68 Servians, 60 French, 298 Americans, 175 Asiatics, and 4 Australians. 
The Universities of Berlin and Leipzig now show the largest enrollment 
of students. 


Ir has been proposed to establish in connection with the University of 
Paris a system of exchange between French and foreign professors similar 
to that which now obtains between Germany and the United States. The 
rector of the University of Paris, M. Liard, has made an appeal to create 
a fund for this purpose. An annual grant of 30,000 frances for three years 
has been placed by M. Albert Kahn at the disposal of M. Liard for the 
University. 








